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one was alienated and not included in the settlement. Its soil in the south-east and on the Paiijra river was, like that of Betavad, black and of fair quality, but not equal to that of the Taptee valley. Going towards the north and west, hills of trap rock were met with leading on to a higher range, which, entering from the Pimpalner subdivision, divide Songir into two valleys, of which the western was the poorer. In the neighbourhood of the trap rock all the soil was shallow and of an inferior quality. The whole area was about 235 square miles, of which 107,600 acres were arable and 42,695 unarable. The population of 19,811 gave about eighty-four to the square mile. They were entirely engaged in agriculture, and for the most part deeply in debt. The black soil was ploughed every second year, and the lighter every year. The latter was then generally cropped, being manured every three or four years where possible, and then left fallow for two. Fifty per cent, of the land was cropped with bdjri, 16 with oil-seed (til), 12 with cotton, and the same with kulthi. The water-supply was insufficient, but that it could be much improved by dams across the numerous small streams was proved by the remains of many of them erected in the time of the Moguls. At the settlement there were only six, of which four were of masonry. There were 220 wells in use for irrigation, watering 1,172 acres, and 537 exempt from assessment from being unserviceable. There were plenty of working cattle, a weekly market for which was held at Songir. This was the only market of any importance, but there were also two other unimportant ones. The people as a rule did not take their produce to these, but it was bought up at the villages by dealers.
The metalled road from Bombay to Agra ran through Songir, and the cross road, unmetalled, from Dhulia to Surat, met it there. The traffic on the former had diminished greatly of late years, in consequence of the railway drawing it away towards Chalfs-gaon.
When the country came into British possession in 1818, Captain Briggs, the Collector, fixed a rate per "bic/Jia calculated on the past ten years* average rates, with a Havaldari cess at 5 per cent., which was included in the assessment of 1823-24. The average rate in 1818 had been about Es. 2 per acre, but, as this was found